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“ Carriage and Freight Charges. It is not too 
much to say that the whole success of the exploitation 
of new paper-making fibre hangs entirely upon this 
item, the majority of many fibres which have been 
brought to the notice of the trade being suitable, but 
impracticable solely Qn account of these and similar 
commercial considerations.” 

For looseness of technical exposition note the 
following (p. 150) :— 

“ The main difficulty experienced is the liability of 
paper to stretch when damped, and various methods 
are devised to obviate this, either by employing paper 
which stretches very little when damp, or by making 
the paper partially waterproof before use.” 

We also observe such expressions as “ the value of 
a vegetable plant for paper making ” (p. 23), which is 
repeated on p. 26 in the following :—“ The percentage 
of cellulose in the vegetable plants , employed more or 
less in the manufacture of paper.” On p.. 25 we also 
note, “ The alternative treatment with bromine and 
ammonia,” whereas wfrat is intended is the alternate 
treatment. 

More serious are the author’s frequent errors in 
statement of matters of fact; thus hydration is con¬ 
fused with hydrolysis (p. 27)—“ Cellulose is only 
oxidised by acid and alkali if treated under severe 
conditions”; again, “ Celluiose benzoate is obtained 
when alkali cellulose is heated with benzoyl chloride 
and excess of caustic soda ” (p. 31). The description 
of “ artificial silk ” is generally inaccurate, with an 
unfortunate misprint of “ five” for “ fine.” 

It must not be thought that we are hypercritical in 
citing these examples, and it is only fair to students and 
the reading public thus to direct attention to defects 
which are general. It is pleasant, on the other hand, 
to commend the author for his extremely interesting, 
original observations, such as the investigation of the 
process of beating (pp. 179-85), and also his chapter 
on the dyeing and colouring of paper pulp. In con¬ 
clusion, such a work can be commended to a certain 
class of readers, notably those representing the 
stationers or consumers, and also those who require 
general information without regard to close accuracy. 
There is certainly room for a work of this character, 
and with a rigorous revision the volume might be 
made a useful addition to the literature of paper 
making. 


HINTS FOR MINERAL COLLECTORS. 

MineraUen-Sammlungen, Ein Hand- und Hilfsbuch 
fur Anlage und Instandhaltung mineralogischer 
Sammlungen. By Dr. Wolfgang Brendler. I. Teil. 
Pp. viii+220. (Leipzig: Wilhelm Engelmann, 
1908.) Price 7 marks. 

OST of us have in our youth been impelled to 
form a collection of objects, such as stamps or 
butterflies, which come within the purview of every¬ 
day life, but few have essayed minerals, partly be¬ 
cause, except to those actually dwelling in a mining 
district, crystallised minerals in the natural state are 
almost unknown, and partly because it is on first 
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acquaintance perplexing to understand how minerals 
may be determined. A brief experience soon shows 
that colour, the most obvious physical character, is 
no trustworthy guide. It is, indeed, impossible, with¬ 
out some knowledge of the physical and chemical 
characters of minerals, even to arrange a collection, 
much less derive any pleasure or satisfaction from 
it Dr. Brendler has endeavoured to smooth the path 
of the collector by providing in this slender volume 
all the information necessary for the determination 
of the ordinary characters of minerals. If we judged 
by the slight interest taken in this country' in min- 
eralogical science, we shouid have anticipated that the 
demand for such a book would have been too small 
to justify its publication, but it appears from Dr. 
Brendler’s preface that in Germany a more encour¬ 
aging state of things prevails. 

Rather more than two-thirds of the volume is 
occupied with the morphology of crystals and the dif¬ 
ferent types of crystalline symmetry. The usual 
treatment of the subject is followed, and little com¬ 
ment is called for. As is customary in most German 
text-books, prominence is, unfortunately, given to 
Naumann’s symbolical method of denoting the forms, 
although Miller’s simple notation is also mentioned. 
We notice that it is styled the “ Grassmann-Miller ” 
notation, a conjunction which might suggest that 
Miller introduced some modification or adaptation of 
a method originated by Grassmann. It is true that 
the latter made use of the same notation in a pub¬ 
lication issued in 1829; nevertheless, it was solely 
due to the revelation of the simplicity of this notation 
produced by the publication in 1863 of Miller’s masterly 
tract that it came into universal use among active 
workers in crystallography, and it is probable that 
Miller arrived at the notation quite independently. 
Dr. Brendler is, perhaps, unaware that Whewell de¬ 
scribed the same notation in a paper read before the 
Royal Society on November 25, 1824 (Phil. Trans., 
1825, p. 90). We have dwelt upon the point at 
some length because this is, we believe, the first 
time that Miller’s claims have been apparently dis¬ 
paraged. 

Some thirty pages are devoted to a brief discussion 
Qf the ordinary physical characters—cleavage, hard¬ 
ness, specific gravity, pleochroism, double refraction, 
and so on—and a few pages deal with the usual blow¬ 
pipe reactions. 

The concluding chapter, entitled “ Die Mineralien- 
sammlung,” forms the most original, and, indeed, the 
most interesting, part of the volume. Here the author 
gives many invaluable hints, which are familiar to 
curators and are perhaps trifling in themselves, but 
for want of which considerable difficulties may arise 
as a collection grows. He describes a convenient 
type of case for housing and exhibiting the specimens, 
shows how the damage that might arise from the 
effects of light, damp, or dirt can be obviated or 
minimised, and suggests suitable mounts for the 
specimens exhibited in the tops of the cases and suit¬ 
able trays for those placed in the drawers underneath. 
His advice that all specimens be numbered ehrono- 
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logically as they are incorporated seems sufficiently 
obvious, but collectors have sometimes numbered each 
species separately, a system which is possibly open 
to slight objection so long as the collection is small 
and composed of well-defined specimens, but which 
entails endless confusion as the collection increases 
in size; for instance, if a specimen, as often is the 
case, displays several species, it may not be easily 
traced in the register, and, again, if the species has 
been wrongly determined, a fresh number must be 
assigned to it. Dr. Brendler rightly lays stress on the 
importance of supplementing the general register by 
a card-catalogue in which the species are grouped 
separately, each card to contain the whole of the 
available information relating to the corresponding 
specimen. 

The author has greatly increased the value of the 
book to the amateur collector by inserting lists of 
firms supplying mineral specimens or materials and 
apparatus required in the testing, housing or labelling 
of specimens and quoting, where possible, the prices. 
An error on p. 7 calls for correction ; the branch in 
Paris of the Foote Mineral Co. (of Philadelphia) has 
been closed for some years. 

G. F. H. S. 


THE PLANT KINGDOM. 

Das Pflanzenreich. Vols. xxviii. to xxxvii. Scrophu- 
lariaceas-CalceolarieEe. By Fr. Kranzlin. Pp. 128. 
Price 6.40 marks. Erythroxylacese. By O. E. 
Schulz. Pp. 166. Price 8.80 marks. Styracaceai. 
By J. Perkins. Pp. in. Price 5.60 marks, 
Potamogetonace*. By P. Ascherson and P. 
Graebner. Pp. 184. Price 9.20 marks. Orchid- 
acese-Coelogvninae. By E. Pfitzer and Fr. Kranzlin. 
Pp. 169. Price 8.40 marks. Liliaceae-AIoineae. 
By A. Berger. Pp. 347. Price 17.60 marks. 
Sarraceniaceae. By J. M. Macfarlane. Pp. 89. 
Price 2.40 marks. Stylidiaceae. By J. Mildbraed. 
Pp. 98. Price 5 marks. Nepenthaceae. By J. M. 
Macfarlane. Pp. 92. Price 4.60 marks. Araceas- 
Monsteroideae and Calloideae. By A. Engler and K. 
Krause. Pp. 160. Price 8.40 marks. (Leipzig : 
Wilhe'm Engelmarn.) 

HE ten volumes forming the subject of the 
present notice have appeared at intervals during 
the last two years. Six volumes deal with entire 
families, while four are confined to tribes. The tribe 
of the Calceolarieae, represented by two small genera 
and Calceolaria, is collated by Dr. Franz Kranzlin. 
Fifty years ago these South American plants were 
in great request, but interest in collection and cultiva¬ 
tion has waned until recently the collections of Dr. 
Weberbauer in Peru have furnished a number of 
new species. Basing his opinion on the well-known 
tendency of Calceolaria to hybridise, the author 
favours the view that natural hybrids occur, and 
appends a list of possible hybrids. 

The volume on the Erythroxylaceas is practically a 
monograph of the genus Erythroxylon. Systematic 
alterations are introduced by Miss J. Perkins in the 
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family Styracacese; the genera Lissocarpa and Diclid- 
anthera are excluded, Foveolaria is reduced to Styrax, 
and Pterostyrax is restored to generic rank. The dis¬ 
tribution and a high proportion of endemic species 
are outstanding features of the principal genus Styrax. 
Dr. Graebner has undertaken the difficult task of 
classifying the Potamogetonaceas, with the help of 
Dr. Ascherson for the marine genera. The chief diffi¬ 
culty lies in the interpretation of the numerous critical 
species of Potamogeton, which also hybridise readily; 
lists of hybrids and fossil species are given. 

The monograph treating the tribe Coelogyninas is 
of considerable importance because the talented author, 
Dr. Pfitzer, who died before the manuscript was 
quite complete, had adopted a definite opinion with 
regard to splitting the large orchidaceous genera of 
which Coelogyne furnishes a good example. Besides 
restoring some old genera, five new ones were formed', 
and are left by Dr. Kranzlin on Pfitzer’s authority. 
The Aloineae fills a thick volume, as the genera 
Kniphofia and Haworthia each provides more than 
sixty species, and the species of Aloe number 168. 
The tribe, almost entirely African, supplies a number 
of the succulent plants cultivated in green-houses in 
northern climates or acclimatised on the Mediterranean 
littoral. Hybridisation is prevalent, and is even inter, 
generic, as crosses have been effected between species 
of Gasteria, on the one hand, and Aloe, Haworthia, 
and Apicraea on the other. 

The two families Sarraceniaceae and Nepenthaceae 
have been monographed by Prof. J. M. Macfarlane, 
who presents his general descriptions in English. 
Naturally, a full account is provided of the lures for 
insects and the question of insect digestion. Sarra- 
cenia furnishes a number of artificial hybrids, and 
some natural hybrids have also been discovered. The 
name of Stylidiaceae displaces the Candolleaceas of the 
“ Pflanzenfamilien,” and Candollea gives way to 
Stylidium. Dr. J. Mildbraed also restores Forstera 
and Oreostylidium to generic rank. Finally, Drs. 
Engler and K. Krause have worked out two tribes 
of the Araceae. Raphidophora, Monstera, and Spathi- 
phyllum are the more important genera, all belonging - 
to the tribe Monsteroideae. 


THE COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY OF MAN . 
The Human Species, considered from the Stand¬ 
points of Comparative Anatomy, Physiology, Patho¬ 
logy, and Bacteriology. By Ludwig Hopf. Author¬ 
ised English translation. Pp. xx+457. (London : 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1909.) Price 10s. 6 d. 
net. 

HE literature of evolution is exceedingly exten¬ 
sive and varied, but there are not many books 
which, in a small compass, place before the general 
reader a simple account of man’s structure, nature, 
and zoological relationships extending over the whole 
field of anthropology. This task* has been attempted 
with considerable success in the present volume. 
Commencing with a review of the speculations of 
primitive man as to his own origin, the author passes 
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